BY A. CALDER-MARSHALL

Sterne's visit to London was a sort of postponed adoles-
cence. The son of a poor ensign who had married the
daughter of a sutler to whom he was indebted, he was
intoxicated by the ease of his reception by titled nitwits,
not seeing that an equal ease of rejection was implied
thereby. He played in life the part of Yorick, the jester
of his social superiors, the funnier for being in clericals.
For as always, what might seem frankness in a layman
appeared brilliant in a clergyman; while the ordinary
licence of the secular was piquantly daring from a divine.

Sterne's career "was not easy. He had gone the limit in
Tristram Shandy. Bishops might laugh in their studies
but they would have to frown in public. He had need
of all his tact, a quality in which he was not over rich.
The press took him up, the first author to be "news".
His remarks were reported and other people's imputed to
him, provided they were witty or risky enough. Witti-
cisms that passed at a dinner looked obscene in news-
print.

For example, a malicious rumour was circulated that he
intended to draw a caricature of Dr. Warburton, Bishop
of Gloucester, as the tutor of Tristram. The gossip
writers reported it, and Sterne found his reputation taken
out of his hands. He did not wish to offend Warburton,
because he admired him as much as he feared him. Sterne
assured Garrick that there was no truth in the rumour,
and at a meeting arranged by the actor Gloucester con-
gratulated Sterne on Tristram and presented him with a
purse of gold. All was peace again.

All was peace, until the gossips revived the rumour in
new form. Dr. Warburton, fearing Yorick's projected
satire, had bought him off with a purse of gold. Sterne
was a literary blackmailer. And when Sterne left this
rumour to die its own death, the further scandal was
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